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they are friendly to the Inglezi, whom they would like to
regard as a benevolent neutral in their squabbles.

The townsmen are amazingly casual. For instance,
the sort of thing they are capable of doing is to hail a
doubtful-looking taxi in the streets of Baghdad and tell it
to drive them to Aleppo or Damascus. It starts off with
practically no water, drops its spare wheel by inadvertence
a few miles beyond Ramadi, and runs its bearings out near
L.G. V, where the occupants are lucky if they are found
by a Nairn car or possibly an aeroplane.

The Bedou most likely to be met with on the Air Mail
Route are those belonging to the Amarat section of the
great Anizah tribe. The Anizah is probably the largest
of the nomad tribes. The sheikh of the Amarat was a
splendid old man called Fahad Beg ibn (son of) Hadhal.
He was extremely friendly to the British, and, having
once been picked up wounded in the desert and conveyed
to hospital in Baghdad by air, he was always grateful.
He became an ardent motorist, and bought a Ford car.
His chauffeur was a Baghdad taxi-driver* After he had
had it for about a year he noticed that it was not going so
well as it used to, and it is said that he asked his driver
why he did not give it anything to eat when he was giving
it water to drink. His previous means of transport, the
camel, although it could go for some time without food,
could not do so indefinitely. Fahad Beg died not so long
ago. His section of the Anizah, while wandering almost
anywhere along the Mail Route, normally do their shop-
ping in Ramadi, or in the holy cities of Kerbela and Nejef,
further south. The three remaining big sections of the
Anizah gravitate in the other direction towards Syria;
but they may be met with.

There is another tribe which is settled along the